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JOJGSMBS OF 


ABBREVIATIONS 


a 


I. GENERAL 


A.H. = Anno Hijrac (A.D. 622), 
Ak. =Akkadian. 

Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Amer, = American. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse, Apocalyptic. 


Apoer. = Apocrypha. 
Aq. =Aquila. 
Arab. = Arabic. 


Aram. = Aramaic. 
Arm. = Armenian. 
Ary. =Aryan. 
As. = Asiatic. 
Assyr. = Assyrian. 
AT=Altes Testament. 
AV=Authorized Version. 
AVm=Authorized Version margin. 
A.Y.=Anno Yazdagird (A.D. 639). 
Bab. = Babylonian. 
e.=eirca, about. 
Can. = Canaanite, 
cf. =compare. 
et. =contrast. 
D=Deuteronomist. 
E=Elohist. 
bad, Bee or editors. 
. = Egyptian. 
Bae = English, 
Eth. = Ethiopic. 
EV, EVV = English Version, Versions, 
f. =and following verse or page. 
ff. =and following verses or pages. 
Fr. = French. 
Germ. =German. 
Gr. =Greek. 
H= Law of Holiness. 
Heb. = Hebrew. 
Hel. = Hellenistic. 
Hex. =Hexateuch. 
Buy = Himyaritie. 
Ir. = Irish. 
Tran. =Iranian. 


Isr. = Israclite. 
J=Jahwist. 
J” = Jehovah. 
Jerus. = Jerusalem. 
Jos. = Josephus. 
LXX=Septnagint. 
Min. = Minzan. 

‘| MSS = Manuscripts. 
MT = Massoretic Text. 
n. =note. 
NT=New Testament. 
Onk. = Onkelos. 
OT=Old Testament. 
P= Priestly Narrative. 
Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian. 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 
Pers. = Persian. 
Phil. = Philistine. 
Phen. = Pheenician. 
Pr. Bk. =Prayer Book. 
R=Redactor. 
Rom. = Roman. 
RV=Revised Version. 
RVm=Revised Version margin. 
Sab. =Sabzean. 
Sam. = Samaritan. 
Sem. = Semitic. 
Sept. = Septuagint. 
Sin. =Sinaitic. 
Skr. = Sanskrit. 
Symm. = Symmachus. 

| Syr. = Syriac. 

t. (following a number) = times. 
Talm. =Talmud. 
Targ. = Targum. 
Theod. = Theodotion. 
TR=Textus Receptus, Received Text. 
tr. =translated or translation. 
VSS= Versions. 
Vulg., Vg. = Vulgate. 
WH= Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. BOOKS or THE BIBLE 


Old Testament. 


Ca=Canticles. 
Is=Isaiah. 
Jer=Jeremiah. 

La = Lamentations. 
Ezk = Ezekiel. 


Gn= Genesis, 

Ex= Exodus. 

Lv= Leviticus. 
Nu= Numbers. 
Dt=Deuteronomy. 


Jos= Joshua. Dn = Daniel. 
Jg=Jndges. Hos= Hosea. 
Ru=Ruth. Jl=Joel. 


Am= Amos. 


18,2 S=1 and 2 Samnel. 
Ob = Obadiah. 


1K, 2 K=1 and 2 Kings. 


1 Ch, 2 Ch=1 and 2 Jon=Jonah. 
Chronicles. Mic=Micah. 

Ezr = Ezra. Nah= Nahum. 

Neh = Nehemiah. Hab= Habakkuk. 

Est = Esther. Zeph = Zephaniah. 

Job. Hag= Haggai. 

Ps= Psalms. Zec=Zechariah. 


Pr=Proverbs. Mal= Malachi. 


Ec= Ecclesiastes. 
Apocrypha. 


To=Tobit. 


1 Es, 2 Es=1 and 2 
Jth=Judith. 


Esdras. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 


Sus=Susanna. 


Esther. Bel = Bel and the 
Wis= Wisdom. Dragon. 
Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- Pr. Man = Prayer of 
asticus. Manasses. 
Bar= Baruch. 1 Mac, 2 Mac=1 and £ 
Three = Song of the Three Maccabees, 
Children. 
New Testament. 
Mt= Matthew. 1 Th, 2 Th=1 and 2 
Mk= Mark. Thessalonians, 
Lk=Luke, 1 Ti, 2 Ti=1 and 2 
Jn=John. Timothy. 
Ac= Acts. Tit=Titus. 
Ro= Romans. Philem = Philemon. 
1 Co, 2 Co=1 and 2 He= Hebrews. 
Corinthians. Ja=James. 
Gal = Galatians. 1P,2P=1 and 2 Peter. 


Eph = Ephesians. 
Ph = Philippians. 
Col =Colossians. 


1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn=l, 2, 
and 3 John. 

Jude. 

Rev =Revelation. 
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UI. For THE 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


LITERATURE 


1. The following authors’ names, when unaccompanied by the title of a book, stand for 
the works in the list below. 


Baethgen = Beiträge zur sem. Religionsgesch., 1888. : 

Baldwin=Dict. of Philosophy and Psychology, 
3 vols. 1901-05. 

Barth=Nominalbildung in den sem. Sprachen, 
2 vols. 1889, 1891 (71894). 

Benzinger= Heb. Archäologie, 1894. 

Brockelmann=Gesch. d. arab. Litteratur, 2 vols. 
1897-1902. 

Bruns - Sachau = Syr. - köm. Jecchtsbuch aus dem 
fünften Jahrhundert, 1880. 

Budge=Gods of the Egyptians, 2 vols. 1903. 

Daremberg-Saglio=Dict. des ant. grec. et Tom., 
1886-90. 

De la Saussaye=Lehrbuch der Religionsgesch., 
1905. 


Denzinger = Enchiridion Symbolorum™, Freiburg 
im Br., 1911. 

Deussen= Die Philos. d. Upanishads, 1899 [Eng. 
tr., 1906]. 

Doughty= drabia Deserta, 2 vols. 1888. 

Grimm= Deutsche Mythologie’, 3 vols. 1875-78, 
Eug. tr. Teutonic Mythology, 4 vols. 1882-88. 

Hamburger = Realencyclopd die für Bibel u. Talmud, 
i. 1870 (71892), ii. 1883, suppl. 1886, 1891 f., 1897. 

Holder = A ltceltischer Sprachschatz, 1891 fi. 

Holtzmann-Zöpffel = Lexicon f. Theol. u. Kirchen- 
wesen?, 1895. 

Howitt=Native Tribes of S.E. Australia, 1904. 

Jubainville = Cours de Litt. celtique, i.-xii., 1883 ff. 

Lagrange = Ktudes sur les religions sémitiqucs?, 1904. 

Lane=An Arabic-English Lexicon, 1863 ff. 

Lang= Myth, Ritual, and Religion®, 2 vols. 1899. 

Lepsius= Denkmäler aus Aegypten u. Aethiopien, 
1849-60. 

Lichtenberger = Encyc. des sciences religieuses, 1876. 

Lidzbarski= Handbuch der nordsem. Epigraphik, 
1898. 

McCurdy = History, Prophecy, and the Monuments, 
2 vols. 1894-96. 

Muir=Orig. Sanskrit Texts, 1858-72. 

Mnss-Arnolt=A Concise Dict. of the Assyrian 
Language, 1894 ff. 


2. Periodicals, Dictionaries, Encyclopzedias, 


AA=Archiv für Anthropologie. 

AAOJ = American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal. 

ABAW = Abhandlungen d. Berliner Akad. d. 
Wissenschaften. 

AE= Archiv für Ethnographie. 

AEG=Assyr. and Eng. Glossary (Johns Hopkins 
University). 

AGG=Abhandlungen der Göttinger Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

AGPh= Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie. 

AHR= American Historical Review. 

AHT= Ancient Hebrew Tradition (Hommel). 

AJPh=American Journal of Philology. 

AJPs= American Journal of Psychology. 

AJRPE= American Journal of Religious Psycho- | 
logy and Education. 

AJSL=American Journal of Semitic Languages 
and Literature. 

AJTh=American Journal of Theology. 

AMG=Annales du Musée Guimet. 

APES= American Palestine Exploration Society. 

APF= Archiv für Papyrusforschung. 

AR = Anthropological De 

ARW = Archiv für Religionswisseuschaft. 

AS=Acta Sancetorum (Bollandus). 


Nowack=Lehrbuch d. heb. Archäologie, 2 vols, 
1394. 

Pauly-Wissowa=Realencyc. der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, 1894 ff. 

Perrot-Chipiez= Hist. de lart dans lantiquité, 
1881 ff. 

Preller = Römische Mythologie, 1858. 

Reville= Religion des peuples non-civilisés, 1883. 

Riehm = Handwörterbuch d. bibl. Altertums?, 1893- 
94. 

Robinson = Biblical Researches in Palestine?, 1856. 

Roscher= Lex. d. gr. u. röm. Mythologie, 1884 ff. 

Schaff-Herzog=The New Schajff-Herzog Encyclo- 
pedia of Religious Knowledge, 1908 ff. 

Schenkel = Bibel-Lexicon, 5 vols. 1869-75. 

Schürer=@JY?®, 3 vols. 1898-1901 LHJP, 5 vols. 
1890 ff.]. 

Schwally = Leben nach dem Tode, 1892. 

Siegfried-Stade= Heb. Wörterbuch zum AT, 1893. 

Smend=Lehrbuch der alttest. Religionsgesch.?, 
1899. 

Smith (G. A.)= Historical Geography of the Holy 
Land‘, 1897. 

Smith (W. R.)= Religion of the Semites*, 1894. 

Spencer (H.)= Principles of Sociology!?, 1885-96. 

Spencer-Gillen®= Native Tribesof Central Australia, 
1899. 

Spencer-Gillenb = Northern Tribes of Central 
Australia, 1904. 

Swete=The OT in Greek, 3 vols. 1893 ff. 

Tylor (E. B.)= Primitive Culture’, 1891 [41903]. 

Ueberweg= Hist. of Philosophy, Eng. tr., 2 vols. 
1872-74. 

Weber=Jüdische Theologie auf Grund des Talmud 
u. verwandten Schriften?, 1897. 

Wiedemann = Die Religion der alten Aegypter, 
1890 [Eng. tr., revised, Religion of the Ance. 
Egyptians, 1897]. 

Wilkiuson = Manners and Customs of the Ancient 
Egyptians, 3 vols. 1878. 

Zunz= Die gottesdienstlichen Vorträge der Juden®, 
1892. 
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and other standard works frequently cited. 


ASG =Abhandlungen der Sächsischen Gesellschaft 
der Wissenschaften. 

ASoc=L’Anuée Sociologique. 

ASWHI= Archeological Survey of W. India. 

AZ = Allgemeine Zeitung. 

BAG = Beiträge zur alten Geschichte. 
BASS=Beiträge zur Assyriologie u. sem. Sprach- 
wissenschaft (edd. Delitzsch and Haupt). 

BCH=Bulletin de Correspondance Hellénique. 

BE= Bureau of Ethnology. 

BG = Bombay Gazetteer. 

BJ=Bellum Judaicum (Josephus). 

BL=Bamptou Lectures. 

BLE= Bulletin de Littérature Ecclésiastique. 

BOR=Bab. and Oriental Record. 

BS= Bibliotheca Sacra. 

BSA= Annual of the British School at Athens. 

BSAA = Bulletin de la Soc. archéologique à Alex. 
andrie. 

BSAL=BulletindelaSoc. d’Anthropologiede Lyon. 

BSAP=Bulletin de la Soc. d’Anthropologie, ete., 
Paris. 

BSG= Bulletin de la Soc. de Géographie. 

BTS=Buddhist Text Society. 

BW=Biblical World. 

BZ=Biblische Zeitschrift. 


LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


CAIBL=Comptes rendus de Académie des In- 
scriptions et Belles-Lettres, 

CBTS= Calcutta Buddhist Text Society. 

CE=Catholic Encyclopedia. 

CF=Childhood of Fiction (MacCulloch). 

CGS=Cults of the Greck States (larnell). 

Cf=Census of India. 

CIA =Corpus Inscrip. Atticarum. 

CIE=Corpns Inscrip. Etruscarum. 

CIG=Corpus Inscrip. Griccarum. 

CIL=Corpus inscrip. Latinarum. 

CIS= Corpus Inscrip. Semiticarum. 

COT=Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT [Eng. 
tr. of KAT?; sce below]. 

CR=Contemporary Review. 

CeR= Celtic Review. 

ClR= Classical Review. 

CQR=Church Quarterly Review. 

CSEL=Corpus Script. Eccles. Latinorum., 

DAC=Dict. of the Apostolic Church. 

DACL = Diet. d'Archéologie chrétienne et de 
Liturgie (Cabrol). 

DB=Dicet. of the Bible, 


DCA=Dict. of Christian Antiquities (Smith- 
Cheetham). 
DCB=Dict. of Christian Biography (Smith- 


Wace). 

DCG=Dict. of Christ and the Gospels. 

DI=Dicet. of Islam (Hughes). 

DNB=Dict. of National Biography. 

DPhP=Dict. of Philoophy and Psychology. 

DWAW =Denkschriften der Wiener Akad. der 
Wissenschaften. 

EBi= Encyclopædia Biblica. 

EBr=Encyclopedia Britannica. 

EEFM=Egyp. Explor. Fund Memoirs. 

EI=Encyelopaedia of Isläm. 

ERE=The present work. 

Exp= Expositor. 

ExpT= Expository Times. 

FHG=Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum (coll. 
C. Müller, Paris, 1885). 

FL=Folklore. 

FLJ=Folklore Journal. 

FLR=Folklore Record. 

GA=Gazette Archéologique. 

GB=Golden Bough (Frazer). 

GGA =Gittingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

GGN=Göttingische Gelehrte Nachrichten (Nach- 
richten der königl. Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schaften zu Gottingen), 

GIA P=Grundriss d. Indo-Arischen Philologie. 

GIrP=Grundriss d. Iranischen Philologie. 

GJV=Geschichte des jüdischen Volkes. 

GVI=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

HAI=Handbook of American Indians. 

HDB = Hastings’ Dict. of the Bible. 

HE= Historia Ecclesiastica. 

HGHL=Historical Geography of the Holy Land 
(G. A. Smith). 

HI= History of Israel. 

HJ = Hibbert Journal. 

HJP = History of the Jewish People. 

HL= Hibbert Lectures. 

HN=Historia Naturalis (Pliny). 

HWB = Handwörterbuch. 

IA =Indian Antiquary. 

I/CC=International Critical Commentary. 

ICO = International Congress of Orientnlists. 

ICR=1Indian Census Report. 

IG = Inscrip. Greece (publ. under anspices of Berlin 
Academy, 1873 ft.). 

IGA=Tnscrip. Greer Antiquissime. 

IGI=Imperial Gazetteer of India? (1885); new 
edition (1908-09). 

IJE =1nternational Journal of Ethics. 

ITL=International Theological Library. 

JA=Journal Asiatique. 
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JAFL=Journal of American Folklore. 

JAI=Journal of the Anthropological Institute. 

JAOS= Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JASB=Journal of the Anthropological Society of 
Bombay. 

JASBe=Journ. of As. Soc. of Bengal. 

JBL=Journal of Biblical Literature. 

JBTS=Journal of the Buddlust Text Society. 

JD=Journal des Débats. 

JDTh=Jahrbücher f. deutsche Theologie. 

JE=Jewish Encyclopedia. 

JGOS= Journal of the German Oriental Society. 

JHC=Johns Hopkins University Circulars. 

JHS=Journal of Hellenic Studies. 

JLZ=Jenäer Litteraturzeitung. 

JPh=Journal of Philology. 

JPTh= Jahrbücher für protestantische Theologie. 

JPTS=Journal of the Pali Text Society. 

JQR=Jewish Quarterly Review. 

JRAI=Journal of the Royal Anthropological 
Institute. 

JRAS=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

JRASBo=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Bombay branch. 

JRASC=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Ceylon branch. 

JRASK=Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
Korean branch. 

JRGS= Journal of the Royal Geographical Society. 

J RS= Journal of Roman Studies. 

JThSt=Journal of Theological Studies. 

KAT? = Die Keilinschritten und das 
(Schrader), 1883. 

KAT*=Zimmern-Winckler’s ed. of the preceding 
(really a totally distinct work), 1903. 

KB or K/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek (Schra- 
der), 1889 ff. 

KGF=Keilinschriften und die Geschichtsfor- 
schung, 1878. 

LCBl=Literarisches Centralblatt. 

LOPh= Literaturblatt für Oriental. Philologie. 

LOT=Introduction to Literature of OT (Driver). 

LP = Legend of Perseus (llartland). 

LSSt= Leipziger sem. Studien. 

M=Melasine. 

MAIBL=M£&moires de l’Acad. des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. 

MBAW = Monatsbericht 
Wissenschaften. 

MGH =Monumenta Germanie Historica (Pertz). 

MGJV=Mittheilungen der Gesellschaft fiir jüd- 
ische Volkskunde. 

MGW J =Monatsschrift für Geschichte und Wissen- 
schaft des Judentums. 

MI=Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas 
(Westermarck). 

MNDPV = Mittheilungen u. 
deutschen Palästina- Vereins. 

MR=Methodist Review. 

MVG = Mittheilungen der vorderasiatischen Gesell- 
schaft. 

die 


MWJ = Magazin 
Judentums. 

NBAC= Nuovo Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. 

NC= Nineteenth Century. 

NHW B= Neuhebräisches Wörterbuch. 

NINQ=North Indian Notes and Queries. 

NKZ=Neue kirchliche Zeitschrift. 

NQ=Notes and Queries. 

NR=Native Races of the Pacific States (Bancroft). 

NT ZG =Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschichte. 

O#D=Oxford English Dictionary. 

OLZ=Orientalische Litteraturzeitung. 

OS= Onomastica Sacra. 

OTJC=Old Testament in the Jewish Church (W. 
R. Smith). 

OTP= Oriental Translation Fund Publications. 

PAOS=Proceedings of American Oriental Society. 


AT? 


d. Berliner Akad. d. 


Nachrichten des 


fiir Wissenschaft des 
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PASE = Proceedings of the Anthropological Soc. of 
Bombay. 

PB=Polychrome Bible (English). 

PBE= Publications of the Bureau of Ethnology. 

PC=Primitive Culture (Tylor). 

PEFM = Palestine Exploration Fund Quarterly 
Memoirs. 

PEFSt= Palestine Exploration Fund Statement. 

PG=Patrologia Greeea (Migne). 

PJB= Preussische Jahrbücher. 

PL=Patrologia Latina (Migne). 

PNQ=Punjab Notes and Queries. 

PR=Popular Religion and Folklore of N. India 
(Crooke). 

PRE°=Prot. Realencyclopidie (Herzog-Hauck). 

PRR=Presbyterian and Reformed Review. 

PRS=Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

PRSE= Proceedings Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

PSBA=Proceedings of the Society of Biblical 
Archeology. 

PTS=Päli Text Society. 

RA = Revue Archéologique. 

RAnth= Revue d’ Anthropologie. 

RAS=Royal Asiatic Society. 

RAssyr = Revue d’Assyriologie. 

EB = Revue Biblique. 

RBEW=Reports of the Bureau of Ethnology 
(Washington). 

EC= Revue Critiqne. 

RCel=Revue Celtique. 

RCh= Revue Chrétienne. 

RDM=Revue des Deux Mondes. 

RE = Realencyclopidie. 

REG= Revue des Etudes Grecques. 

fig = Revue Egyptologique. 

REJ=Nevue des Etudes Juives. 

REth= Revue d’Ethnographie. 

RGG=Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart. 

RHLR=Revue d’Histoire et de Littérature re- 
ligieuses. 

RHR= Revue de !’Histoire des Religions. 

RMM=Revue du monde musulman. 

EN=Revue Numismatique. 

RP = Records of the Past. 

RPh=Revue Philosophique. 

RQ=Römische Quartalschrift. 

RS = Revue sémitique d’Epigraphie et d’Rist. 
ancienne. 

RSA = Recueil de la Soc. archéologique. 

RSI = Reports of the Smithsonian Institution. 

RTA P= Recueil de Travaux rélatifs à l’ Archéologie 
et à la Philologie, 

RTP =Revue des traditions populaires, 

LiThPh=Revue de Theologie et de Philosophie. 

RTr= Recueil de Travaux. 

RV V=Religionsgeschichtliche Versuche und Vor- 
arbeitungen. 

RIVE = Realwörterbnch. 





LISTS OF ABBREVIATIONS 


SBA W=Sitzungsberichte d. Berliner Akademie d. 
Wissenschaften. 

SBB=Sacred Books of the Buddhists, 

SBE=Sacred Books of the East. 

SBOT=Sacred Books of the OT (Hebrew). 

SDB=Single-vol. Dict. of the Bible (Hastings). 

SK=Studien und Kritiken. 

SIA =Sitzungsberichte d. Münchener Akademie. 

SSG W =Sitzungsberichte d. Kgl. Sachs, Gesellsch. 
d. Wissenschaften. 

SWAW=Sitzungsberichte d. Wiener Akademie d. 


Wissenschaften. 

TAPA = Transactions of American Philological 
Association. 

TASJ = Transactions of the Asiatic Soc. of 
Japan. 


TC=Tribes and Castes. 

TES =Transactions of Ethnological Society. 

TALZ =Theologische Litteraturzeitung. 

ThT=Theol. Tijdschrift. 

TRHS=Transactions of Royal Historical Society. 

TRSE=Transactions of Royal Soc. of Edinburgh. 

TS=Texts and Studies. 

T, ae == Transactions of the Soc. of Biblical Arche- 
ology. 

TU=Texte und Untersuchungen. 

WAI=Western Asiatic Inscriptions, 

WZEM= Wiener Zeitschrift f. Kunde des Morgen- 
landes. 

Z4=Zeitschrift für Assyriologie. 

ZA = Zeitschrift für ägyp. Sprache u. Altertums- 
wissenschaft. 

ZATW = Zeitschrift für die alttest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZCK = Zeitschrift für christliche Knnst. 

ZCP =Zeitschrift für celtische Philologie. 

ZDA = Zeitschrift für deutsches Altertum. 

ZDMG = Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenländ- 
ischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPV = Zeitschrift des deutschen 
Vereins. 

ZE=Zeitschrift für Ethnologie. 

ZKF= Zeitschrift für Keilschriftforschung. 

ZKG = Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte. 

ZKT = Zeitschrift für kathol. Theologie. 

ZKWL= Zeitschrift für kirchl. Wissenschaft und 
kirchl. Leben. 

ZM = Zeitschrift für die Mythologie. 

ZNTW = Zeitschrift für die neutest. Wissen- 
schaft. 

ZPRP = Dance für Philosophie und Päda- 
gogik. 

ZTK = Zeitschrift für Theologie und Kirche. 

ZVK= Zeitschrift für Volkskunde. 

ZVYRW = Zeitschrift für vergleichende Rechts- 
wissenschaft. 

ZWT = Zeitschrift für wissenschaftliche Theo- 
logie. 


Palästina- 


[A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, 
as KAT?, LOTS, ete.] 
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two schools ultimately resulted in the modification 
of the doctrine of inertia, since the resolution of 
the equivocation in the conception of ‘motion’ or 
change made it necessary to conceive one as pos- 
sibly eternal and the other as only ephemeral. 

In early Greek thought, inertia, not a speculat- 
ively recognized concept, did not mean what it 
means in modern scientific parlance. It denoted a 
state of inactivity or rest, not the inability to 
initiate a change whether of motion or rest. The 
consequence was that any observed action might 
have its cause placed within or without the subject 
in which it appeared, according to the disposition 
of the observer. Not having any doctrine of 
gravitation like the Newtonian with which to 
reckon, ancient speculation thus enjoyed consider- 
able liberty in the application of mternal causes 
to the phenomena of nature, as a study of its 
philosophic systems abundantly illustrates. It 
was natural, taking ordinary sensible experience 
as the guide, to suppose that weight, an intrinsic 
property of matter, should give rise to motion, and 
in fact the atomic systems of the time so con- 
ceived the case. In ordinary reflexion, motion, 
not distinguished from change, was conceived as 
having a beginning in time, and the normal con- 
dition of things was supposed to be that of rest. 
But in the akoones of an idea of attraction or 
gravitation, self-motion became a conceivable 
phenomenon, and, at least where vertical direction 
and a vacuum were supposed, was considered the 
natural state of matter. This conception involved 
the el of perpetual motion, and so com- 
bined the ideas sonne and change in the 
same fact. So far as the phenomenon was thus 
conceived, it was either not caused at all or had 
no external cause; and, as the conception of 
causality in subsequent ages became very largely 
convertible with external agency, wherever the 
idea was used at all, motion became conceivably 
an eternal and uncaused fact. The materialist 
thus had two presumably uncaused facts against 
the creationist point of view, and they were matter 
and motion. He admitted, however, as in the 
Epicurean swerving of the atoms from a vertical 
direction attributed to free action other than 
gravity, that any deviation from the existing 
status required some additional cause to explain 
it, whether this cause were made internal or 
external. 

This intellectual situation produced two effects. 
It admitted and widened the conception of change 
as a fact to be explained, and gave rise to a new 
conception of inertia which has come to possess all 
modern thought. As the conception of motion 
was made consistent with permanence, inertia 
could no longer indicate rest or inaction, but had 
to be made convertible with inability to initiate 
change, whether of motion or rest, without the 
interposition of an external cause, and this in- 
ability was assumed to characterize matter. This 
made the idea compatible with the eternity of 
motion which the earlier conception did not 
recognize, but it left the mind free to inquire for 
causes in any change from any existing status quo 
of things, and this sufficed to give reason and 
character to scientific and philosophic curiosity as 
a quest for explanations. Change became the 
comprehensive term for all facts or events demand- 
ing causes. 

hange thus becomes the basis upon which all 
causal speculations rest, and motion will not figure 
in tbe case except as a change of direction or as 
a phenomenon conceived as beginning in time. 
Whether the causes sought are internal or ex- 
ternal, free or determined, will depend upon the 
extent to which the doctrine of inertia is applied. 
If matter is wholly inert, that is, unable to initiate 


change, the cosmos must remain in a given con- 
dition, unless external intervention occurs to 
cause any assumed or known change from the 
status quo. This conception was the assumption 
on which the Aristotelian primum mobile was 
accepted, though its inertia was assumed to follow 
after an initial impulse and no continuous causal 
agency was supposed. Hence the vantage ground 
of the theistic and deistic point of view. But, if 
inertia is not assumed as an absolute condition of 
matter, internal forces may be conceived as the 
cause of change and a deus ex machina excluded 
as unnecessary. Whatever cause for change was 
supposed would have to be immanent, and possibly 
a creatio continua—certainly so, if change were 
constant. In mechanical physics the doctrine of 
inertia still prevails, and external causes are sup- 
posed to initiate change or motion, though no 
effort is made to trace the causal agency beyond a 
given point. Spatial, including quantitative, local, 
and formal, changes are the phenomena to be ex- 
plained. In chemistry, qualitative change is the 
phenomenon to be accounted for, and some relation 
to internal causation is conceived which does not 
seem reducible to mechanical agency, and so a 
question as to the absoluteness of inertia is 
suggested by it. Whether we shall ever reach the 
conclusion for final or teleological causes will de- 
pend upon other facts than mere change. The 
adjustment of a variety of means to an end not 
naturally the result of any one agency is necessary 
here. But the existence of internal causes, once 
assumed to account for any change whatever, or 
any movement towards a result, will leave the 
way open for analogies with human action for the 
explanation of real or apparent adjustment to 
organic ends in nature as reflecting intelligent 
direction of causes, the changes involved being so 
complicated as to suggest intelligence as well as 
internal] agency. 

LITERATURE.—R. Adamson, Development of Modern Philo- 
sophy, Lond, 1903, vol. i. part v. ch. ii.; B. P, Bowne, Meta- 
physics, revised ed., N.Y. 1902, part l. ch. iii.; L. T. Hobhouse, 
Theory af Knowledge, Lond. 1896, part ii.; Shadworth 
Hodgson, Metaphysicof Experience, Lond. 1898, vols. i. and ii.; 
Lotze, Metaphysic, Eng. tr., Oxf. 1884, boaksi, and ii.; Schopen- 
haner, The World as Will and Idea, Eng. tr., Lond. 1883-86, 
vals. i, and ü.; Taylor, Elements of Metaphysic, N.Y. 1904, 
book ii. ch. v. These works give a sufficient discussion of 
‘change,’ and fairly discuss the topic from different points of 
view. The most recent book an the subject is D. P. Rhodes, 
The Philosophy of Change, N.Y. 1909. 

JAMES H. Hystop. 

CHANGELING.—ı. Definition and character- 
istics. —A changeling may be defined as the child of 
a non-human race left in place of a human child 
which is stolen away from its mother by members 
of that race. Adult changelings (below, § 6) are of 
a different character. In general, the changeling 
may be the child of fairies or elves (British Isles, 
France, Italy); of dwarfs, elves, or under-earth 
folk (Germany, Scandinavia, and among the Slavs 
and Wends); of various nature-spirits — water- 
sprites, nixes, wood-folk, wild women, laumes, etc. 
(Hungary, Germany, Bohemia, Moravia, Holland, 
Lithuania); of Nereids (Greece); and, in most of 
these regions, of a witch or some other demoniac 
creature ; or, travelling beyond the European area, 
of a variety of beings who will be considered later 


(§ 7). 


The equivalent terms for ‘changeling’ are: Welsh plentyn- 
newid, German Wechselbalg, Swedish bytingar, Finnish luoti, 
Polish odmenik, Lettish laumes apmainytas, Bohemian podwr- 
znec, while the Latin form cambiones appears in a 15th cent. MS 
(see Grimm, Teut. Myth. pp. 468, 1421, 1754). 

The changeling is not always in reality a fairy child. Occasion- 
ally it isa stock with the appearance of a child (FLR ii. 197), 
but more usually itis an adult member of the fairy folk, who 
has assumed that form, as many tales show (cf. § 3). Probably 
this is a later development of the idea, the changeling heing a 
child in what may he regarded as the more primitive versions. 
The idea might arise from the belief that fairies, etc., could 
agsume different forms (cf. the Arab jinn—ip many respecte 
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equivalent to fairies—who transform themselves from haby to 
cant form, etc., JAI xxix. [1899] 253, 269), but in some cases 
the adult is rsduced to child form by a process of beating and 
squeezing (Oraigis, Scandinavian Folk-lore, Paisley, 1806, p. 
148). In an Icelandio tala tbe changsling is the husband of the 
fairy who stole tha human child (Aroason, Icelandic Legends, 
1864-68, p. 443). 


A changeling was usually detected by its appear- 
ance. It was ill-favoured or deformed, with thick 
neck and large head ; it seldom ceased crying when 
under observation, and was, to all appearance, 
imbecile (cf. Luther’s description of a changeling 
seen by him, in his Table-Talk). It had also an 
abnormal appetite, quantity not quality being 
re:rarded, but in spite of eating so much It never 
grew or throve. ometimes, however, as in the 

Tanx case seen and described by Waldron (Descr. 
of Isle of Man, 1731, Douglas, 1865, p. 29), while 
abnormal in appearance and incapable of move- 
ment, the changeling never spoke or cried, and ate 
little. Again, when it thought itself unobserved, 
a changeling would frisk and dance and show every 
sign of merriment. At other times its appear- 
ance was normal, but it would exhibit abnormal 
musica} powers or capacity for work. The stories 
of changelings, wherever found, show that the act 
of exchange took place when the human child had 
been left unguarded for a moment, or through the 
helplessness of the mother, or by some trick on the 
part of the fairy thieves, or because the usual 
precautions against them had not been taken; the 
theft took place before the child had been baptized. 

2. Precautions against the exchange.— Fairies 
heing regarded as pagans, one group of precautions 
against their kidnapping was of a Christian char- 
acter. Thus, an effectual method was to place a 
Bible, or a prayer-book, or a leaf of either, in or 
near the cradle. Other religious objects—a rosary, 
a cross, or the like—might he used in this way. 
Prayer, a pious ejaculation, the utterance of a 
Divine name, or blessing oneself, would cause the 
fairies to drop the child either inside or outside the 
house, if they had succeeded in seizing it. But, 
above all, baptism was effective, for once the child 
was baptized the fairies’ power over it was gone, 
as it had now ceased to be outside grace; in other 
words, it waa no longer a pagan, and could no 
longer be liable to the attacks of non-Christian 
beings (see BAPTISM [Ethnic], § 13, and ef. a song in 
D'Urfey, Wit and Mirth, London, 1819-20, i. 322, 
where a child ‘ Must he christened that very morn, 
For fear it should die a pagan’) This semi- 
theological explanation has taken the place of 
ideas connected with ethnic customs of name- 

iving, baptism, and purification, by which various 

angers menacing the child from spirits, demons, 
etc., or even danger arising from him in his tabu 
state, are neutralized, and before the performance 
of which he is sometimes regarded as not quite 
buman (cf. an instance among the hill tribes of 
Central India, where, until the performance of the 
rites of hair-shaving or ear-piercing, the child is 
regarded as a bhut, or devil, JAI xxviii. [1899} 
246). More purely magical is another set of pre- 
cautions, Among these the custom of carrying 
fire round the child, or having a light in the room 
until it is baptized, to keep off spirits and fairies 
from mother and child, is analogous to similar 
pagan practices (cf. SBE xxiv. 277; Martin, 

eser. of West. Islands of Scotland?, 1716, p. 118; 
Crawley, Mystic Rose, London, 1902, pp. 10, 226), 
and is doubtless due to the primitive idea of the 
sacredness of fire. In one story a burning brand 
thrown at a fairy forces her to drop the child (Camp- 
hell, Superstitions of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland, Glasgow, 1900, p. 81). Placing part of 
the father’s clothing in or near the cradle, or 
wrapping the child in it, is also used, and has 
analogies in ethnic custom, the idea being that the 


father’s influence protecta the child through the 
proximity or contact of his clothes (cf. Crawley, 
op. cit. p. 427). Equally effective was it to place 
iron in some alıape or form—utensil, tool, or weapor 
—in the cradle, on account of the well-known dis- 
like of iron by fairies, etc. An obnoxious odour in 
the room, e.g. that of an old shoe burning in the 
fire, was useful because of the fairies’ dislike of 
strong odours. Or, as in the Highlands, the door- 
posta were sprinkled with urine kept for washing 
purposes (Campbell, op. cit. p. 36). Tracing a 


mage symbol, e.g. a pentagon, on the cradle was 
used in Switzerland (Morgenblatt, 1865, No. 32, p. 
764). All these methods were effective against 


every evil influence which might attack the child. 
Again, sheer force employed by either parent 
against the intruder would cause him to relinquish 
his evil purposes, 

3. Recovery of the stolen child.—Even after a 
considerable ibys of time, it was possible for the 
stolen child to be recovered, and the various 
methods employed are described with remarkable 
unanimity in tales from the various European 
lands where the changeling beliefis found. Ta ing 
the changeling to church, where the priest touche 
it, caused its disappearance, as is seen in an old 
Scots ballad (FLÈ i. 235). Flogging the change- 
ling and laying it in a ditch, whence it was taken 
by its kinsfolk and the human child returned, 
occurs in several tales. Sweeping it out of the 
house, laying it on a manure-heap, throwing it into 
a stream, and placing it in a grave, are methods 
found in other tales. Or, to starve or neglect it or 
to make it cry lustily was enough to procure its 
removal and the re-instalment of the real child. 
Or, again, it was threatened with death, or its 
head was chopped off. Still more cruel was the 
subjection of the suspected child to fire. It was 
removed with red-hot tongs, or a cross was signed 
on its forehead with a red-hot poker, or it was 
placed in the oven or peed down on the glowing 
embers, in the hope that it would he destroyed or 
would disappear. In tales exhibiting this method, 
the true child is returned, sometimes with the 
uttered reproach from the fairy that she had not 
treated it as the human mother had treated the 
changeling. : 

There can bs no doubt that in many cases deformed or sickly 
children, suspected of being changelings, wers thus cruelly 
treated. Cf. actual cases to Ireland, whera a child and a 
woman, believed to he changelings, were, one severely burned, 
the othsr roasted to death, in 1884 and 1893 respectively (see 
Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, p. 121; FL vi. 
[1895] 378); and in Tirea, In 1878, a child was exposed on the 
shora for saveral hours by its mother, who thought it was a 
changeling (Celtic Magazine, Inverness, viii, [1883] 263). 

In cases where the character of the child was 
uncertain, a stratagem was resorted to in order to 
discover its true nature. In one class of stories, 
with copious variants, the mother is advised to 
prepare food or hoil water in one or several egg- 
shells, whereupon the changeling cries that he has 
seen many things (involving a great lapse of time), 
or has lived so long, but has never seen a sight like 
that. In another series a sausage is prepared, 
containing the carcass of a young pig, and set 
before the child. Here the formula is similar, save 
that he declarea he has never seen a sausage with 
hide, hair, eyes, and legs. The intention is to 
make the changeling unwittingly betray his real 
nature. This is sometimes enough to cause his 
disappearance and the restoration of the true child, 

ane because of the belief that supernatural 

eings fear the discovery of themselves by mortals, 
as in the similar case of their name, which, when 
discovered, brings its owner within the power of 
the human discoverer. But in some cases the 
story adds that the changeling was threatened 
with crue] treatment, or was actually punished in 
some of the ways already described, before the 
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exchange was once more made. Simrock (Hand- 
buch der deutschen Mythol.’8, Bonn, 1887, p. 436) 
asserts that the purpose was ‘to force him to laugh, 
for laughter brings deliverance’; but, as Hartland 
(op. cit. p. 117) points out, the laughter-incident 
rarely occurs in the tales, and the betrayal of the 
changeling’s true nature by the admission of his 
age is rather in question here. In all snch stories 
the changeling is not a real fairy infant, and this 
may point to their being of later date (see § 1). 

Examples ot these tales, and of the formula ia which his age 
is expressed by the changeling, will ha found in Grimm, pp. 
469, 1421; Keightley, Fairy Mythology, ed. Bell, London, 1900, 
pp. 126, 365, 436, 473 ; Campbell, Pop. Talesof the W. Highlands, 
new ed. Edin. 1890-98, ii. 57; Kamp, Danske Folkeminder, 
Odense, 1877, p. 19; Kristensen, Danske Sagen, 1891-6, i. 1049 ; 
Hartland, op. cit. P: 118 ff.; Scott, Minstrelsy, 1839, p. 218. 
The formuls runs: ‘I’ve been Inthe world 1600 years, and never 
seen that,’ or ‘I hava seen the egg hefore [it became] the white 
hen, and the acorn hefore the oak, seen it acorn and sapling 
and oak in Brezal wood, hnt osver-aught like this,’ or ‘I have 
aeen the wood in Tisö young three times over, but never the 
like of this,’ atc. 5 A X 

In other tales nothing short of a visit to fairy- 
land by the parents, usually armed with various 
articles disliked by the fairies, will suffice for the 
child’s recovery. Again, if the fairy child was 
treated kindly, this ensured similar treatment for 
the stolen child, and sometimes led to its restora- 
tion. 

4. Purpose of the theft.—This may be expressed 
generally in the words of Grimm (p. 468), that 
‘elves are anxious to improve their breed by means 
of the human child, which they design to keep 
among them, and for which they give up one of 
their own.’ The same motive underlies the theft 
of human mothers or maidens to act as midwives 
to a fairy mother, to nurse fairy children, or to 
marry a fairy, which is found in a multitude of 
stories. Scarcely an example occurs in which the 
stolen child is ill-treated, and frequently, when it 
is restored, it remains lucky or skilful in some 
craft (Campbell, op. cit. ii. 57; Keightley, p. 300). 

This might seem to giva some ground for Simrock’s theory 
(op. cit. p. 436) that the motive for the theft originally lay in 
the desire ot the fairies to benefit human children, and that the 
more selfish motive wae not ascribed until later, when growing 
enlightenment suggested to men that the oncs beneficent fairies 
were falling into decay, and now, for eelf-preservation, resorted 
to the theft. This, however, finds little ground in the fairy 
euperatition itself, and is not corroborated by the tales taken 
as a whole. To make the child completely one of themselves, 
the fairies may have been supposed to give it fairy food or to 
perform some rite, and hence a folk-belief may underlis the 
lines of Beaumont and Fletcher (Faithful Shepherdess, Act. i. 
sc. 2) in which they are described as dipping stolen children in 
a fairy well ‘to make them free from dying fleeh and dnll 
mortality.’ At the same time, when the changeling was a fairy 
child and not an sduit fairy, it had the advantage of being 
suckled by 8 healthy hnman mother. That this was an 
advantage is seen from the atoriea of stolen mothers already 
referred to (cf. aleo Gervase of Tilhury, Otia Imper. iii. 86), and 
particularly in a Hessian tale where a woman strugglea with a 
fairy who is stealing a child, which is not restored until the 
mother has put the fairy’a offspring to her breast to nourish it 
‘with the generous milk of human kind‘ (Grimm, p. 468). With 
this may he compared a Scote story in which a mother, nursing 
her child, is hegged by a fairy to snckle her infant. The fairy 
disappears, leaving it with the woman, who fiads rich garments 
and delicions foads by her sida wheaever ahe awakea from sleep 
(Cromek, Remains of Nithsdale and Galloway, 1810, p. 302). 


Another folk-reason alleged for the theft is that 
the fairies may have good Christians among them 
at the day of judgment to assist their salvation— 
a question as to which they are often represented 
as standing in great doubt (FL vii. [1896] 163). A 
still more selfish reason for the theft may have 
been popularly believed, though it is probably 
of later origin: it was alleged that the fairies 
had to pay an annual or septennial sacrificial 
tribute out of their company, to the devil. This 
is found in the indictment of Alison Pearson, a 
witch, in 1588; in the ballad of Tamlane; and iu 
the tale of Thomas the Rhymer (Scott, Demonology, 
1898, BP. 109, 114, 130, Minstrelsy, pp. 221, 231, 
423; R ii. 113), and it may be referred to in 
a Highland tradition mentioned by Hugh Milier 
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(My Schools and Schoolmasters, ed. Edinburgh, 
1891, p. 259), to the effect that on an island in Loch 
Maree the fairy queen sat and gathered kain 
(‘tribute’) for the devil. Lady Wilde (Ancient 
Legends, 1887, i. 70) also refers to it vaguely as a 
current belief in Ireland. In the cases cited it is a 
human victim who is offered ; and both Scott and 
Lady Wilde say that it is a popular belief that 
infants were stolen for this purpose. Witches 
were certainly alleged to steal and sacrifice infants 
to the devil (perhaps a traditional reminiscence of 
actual sacrifice by women in orgiastic rites to a 
goddess of fertility); and, as fairies were com- 
mingled with witches in late medizval belief, the 
custom may have been ascribed sporadically to 
them. Eating human infants is asserted of fairies 
in certain tales (Welsh: Rhfs, Celt. Folk-lore, 
Oxford, 1901, ii. 673; French: Sébillot, Folk-lore 
de France, Paris, 1904-7, i. 229)—perhaps also a 
reflexion from witch-lore. 


In general, infante are in danger from female demoniac beings, 
or from witchea (the two differing but little from each other), 
who injure, kill, eat, or change them. The Jewe feared Lilith, 
the night-demon, who was especially hostila to children, living 
on the blood of those whom she slew (Sayca, Hib. Lect. [1887], 
1891, p. 146; cf. aleo Blau, in JE viii. 87f.) The lamia of 
ancient Greek myth, who murdered children because Hera 
deprived her of her offspring, passed into popular superatition 
as a demoniac being who sucked the blood of children, or was 
multiplied into the Jamie, who devoured youths (Daremberg- 
Saglio, Dict. 1886, iii. 2, 908). These Jamie survive in modern 
Greek superstition as witch-like hags fond of children’s deah 
(Bent, Cyclades, 1886, pp. 98, 388). Iu ancient times children 
who died young wera thought to have been carried off by the 
nymphs (Preller, Gr. Myth.4, 1894, i. 566). The Greco-Roman 
striges, or owl-like bird monaters which tors the vitals of 
children and sucked their blood (Ovid, Fasti, vi. 131 f.), and 
the strige, or witch-haga who flew by night and strangled and 
devoured children, replacing their bodies by a bundle of straw 
(Petronius, chs. 68, 134), resembled the lame, and they still 
survive in Greece, Italy, and the east of Enrope as witches of a 
eimilar character (the atrigela, strega, etc. (Garnett, Greek Folk 
Poesy, 1896, ii. 467]). ln medisval belief, demons, striges, and 
lamie, as well as witches, wera commonly supposed to draw 
infants from their cradles, to maltreat or roast them, to suck 
their hlood, or est them (Grimm, citing mediaval sources, pp. 
1058-60, 1081, 1625). No charge was commoner in medieval 
witch-trisls than that witches had stolen children and dsvoured 
them at the Sabbat; and the midwife, in ages when there was 
a great mortality of children, was often regarded as a witch. 
The witch may in this casa be the survival of an earlier priestess, 
and the cannibaliatie act the relic of ritual cannibalism anda 
sacrifica to a goddess of fertility. In many cases, however, the 
corpse of an unbaptized child was said to have been disinterred 
and eatea (aee Reues, La Sorcellerie, Paris, 1871, pp. 47, 52, 66; 
Pearson, Chances of Death, 1897, ü. 21ff., 32; Scott, Demon- 
ology, pp. 172, 281; Görres, Die christliche Mystik, Regensburg, 
1842, bk. 8, ch. 16). Such beliefs survive in much later folk- 
euperstition. Italian peasante believe in witches who tear the 
faces of unbaptized children (Hartland, p. 99). In Servia the 
Hexen are especially fond of the flesh of young children (Ploes, 
Das Kind, Leipzig, 1884, i. 113; Grimm, p. 1077). Russian 
peasants fear the Baba Yaga, a female ogre or a witch, who 
devours children (Ralston, Russian Folk Tales, 1873, p. 165); 
and similar beliefs are found thronghout moat European lands, 
while precautions resembling those used against the attacks of 
fairies are general. Similar deeds are ascribed to female demons 
resembling the lama, and called devs, als, etc., in Georgian, 
Roumanian, Armenian, Coptic, andother Oriental talea (Wardrop, 
Georgian Folk-Tales, 1894, p. 56; Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, 1891, 
p. 64; Abeghian, Armen, Polksglaube, Leipzig, 1899, pp. 118- 
120; Gaater, Græco-Slavonic Literature, 1887, p. 82). Ontside 
Enrops anch heliefs ara found smong savage and harharic 
peoplea. In Ahyssinia the Werzely@ is a Lilith who kils 
children; in W. Africa witches catch children, cnt ont their 
tonguea, and change their nature so that they become creatures 
called asiki (Nassau, Fetichism in W. Africa, 1904, p. 299). 
In India, among the Vadals, the birth-apirit in the shape of an 
animal is believed to devour the skull and heart of an infant on 
the fifth night after birth (PR i. 265), and a similar belief is 
already found in the Atharvaveda (vii. 10; see Whitney and 
Lanman, Atharva-Veda, Cambridge, Maes., 1905, i 395; Ploss, 
i. 120), The Malays believe in a female vampire which ancks 
the hlood of newly-horn children (Skeat, Malay Magic, 1900, p. 
327). Among the Ainus the legend of the goat-sucker embodies 
a helief in a child-stealing demon (Batchelor, The Ainu and 
their Folk-lore, 1901, p. 185). For an American Indian inatance 
—a Cree child who tnrned into an owl by night and ate other 
children—see Petitot, Traditions indiennea, Paris, 1886, p. 462. 

Mediæval witches were also supposed to kill newly-bora 
children, or to dig up the corpses of the unhaptized in order to 
cnt off their fingers or hands for various magical uses. This is 
referred to hy Shakeepaare (Macbeth, rv. i. 30)—the ‘finger of 
birth-etrangled babe’ waa one of the ingredients of the witches’ 
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cauldron—and It ia still a popular belief in Sicily (Grimm, p. 
1078; Hartland, p. 100). Robbera wera alao aupposed to use 
the hands of children or ailults aa candlea, the wall-known 
‘hand of glory’ (Baring-Gould, Curious Myths new ed. 1888, 
Pe i Stoll, Geschlechtsieben in der Völkerpaychologie, 

eipzig, 1908, p. 285). The salva, rubhed by witches on their 
bodica, in order that they micht acquire magic power, was 
made of an ungueat obtained hoiling tha body of an un- 
baptized child atolen from ita cradle. 

5. Witch and diabolic changelings.—The witch, 
like the fairy, was also supposed sometimes to 
change the human child, obtaining entrance to the 
house in the form of a bird or an insect, unless the 
pzecantion had been taken of placing iron or a 

room beneath the pillow. Instances are found 
in Roumanian and Servian belief (Gerard, Land 
beyond the Forest, 1888, ii. 14; Ploss, i. 113; 
Leland, Gypsy Sorcery, p. 64). Such changelings 
may have been the offspring of a witch and the 
devil. Sometimes the devil himself was believed 
to effect the exchange. Having carried off young 
maidens, he had intercourse with them and kept 
them till they were delivered. A human child was 
then stolen by him, and the offspring of this union 
was put in its place (Thorpe, Northern Mythol., 
1851-2, vol. ii. p. xxi), Such changelings resembled 
the fairy changeling in ugliness and abnormal 
appetite ; they cried when touched, laughed at any 
evil in the house, and had a continual hiccup 
(Reuss, La Sorcellerie, 71). Luther’s opinions in 
his Table-Talk on this subject are frequently cited. 
He firmly believed that the devil often changed 
infants, laying devils in their place. These had a 
great appetite, were very filthy, and wrought harm 
to the mothers. He describes one which he had 
seen at Dessau, and he strongly recommended that 
the changeling should be thrown into the river. 
These changelings, in his opinion, were masses of 
flesh without a soul. Such beliefs regarding dia- 
bolical changelings survived into modern times in 
Prussia and Lithuania (Ploss, i. 113, ef. Das Weibs, 
Leipzig, 1905, i. 569); but, in the old German 
legend of Zeno, the devil himself takes the form 
of the child which he had abstracted (Simrock, 
p. 483). 

In Slavonic belief, the nocturaal demon, Kikimora, is a child 
whose mother cursed it before its birth, and whom the devil 
stole from her womb. The devil alav carriea off all children 
execrated by their parents (Tooke, Hist. of Russia, 1799, i. 
100). Analogiea to this ara common in savage and harbaric 
superstition regarding stillhorn children, etc., who hecome 
demona. 

6. Adult changelings.—The carrying off of men 
and women, especially the latter, by fairies, dwarfs, 
giants, or the supernatural personages of European 
and Oriental mythology, the detaining of them in 
their land, and, in the case of women, forcibly 
marrying them or compelling them to act as mid- 
wives or nurses, are commonplaces of folk-tales 
wherever found, while in many cases their rescue 
from their captors is the cause of the strangest 
adventures (cf. the English tale of Childe Rowland 
[Jacobs, English Fairy Tales, 1898, p. 117], and 
see art. FAIRY). We are here concerned with the 
theft only in so far as it illustrates the changeling 
superstition. Here it applies mainly to women in 
child-birth or before their churching,—a period 
when they were peculiarly liable to the attack of 
supernatural influences, — but there are similar 
instances of girls and men being carried off and 
a substitute left in their place. To prevent such 
attacks on women in childbirth, precautions re- 
sembling those taken in the case of infants were 
usual (see §2; Ploss, i. 110). As a rule, when a 
child was taken, a genuine changeling was left in 
its place, but in the case of an adult the substitute 
was generally an illusory appearance. Frequently 
it was a log of wood, to which was given the 
semblance of the woman's corpse, or, less usually, 
of herself in life. This was also done when a 
man or girl was carried away. Other methods of 
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substitution occur in certain tales, Occasionally 
a fairy woman, with the appearance of the stolen 
wife, was left (Campbell, 1i. 76); and a belief is 
also mentioned to the effect that fairies take the 
substance and leave only the shadow, or steal 
the soul, leaving a fairy soul in its room (Scott, 
u H p. 217; Campbell, Superstitions of the 
Highlands .. . of Scotland, p. 32). But whatever it 
be, the relatives are overcome by the power of fairy 
‘glamour,’ and believe it to be the Rone person, 
or his or her corpse (for examples, see Scott, Min- 
strelsy, p. 222; Curtin, Tales of the Fairies, 1895, 
pp. 8, 23 ff. ; Campbell, Tales of W. Highlands, ii. 
61; Campbell, Superstitions, . 88, 86; Hyde, 
Beside the Fire, 1891, p. 95; Me ialitley, p. 392; 
Gregor, Folk-lore of the N. E. of Scotland, 1881, p. 
62; Thorpe, ii. 139). In some cases the fairies are 
seen carrying off the woman; she is rescued, and, 
after she is taken home, the illusory appearance is 
destroyed. But frequently the tales are linked 
on to those of the ‘Dead Wife’ or ‘Orpheus and 
Eurydice’ cycle—a dead wife rescued by her 
husband from the other world (see DESCENT INTO 
Hanes (Ethnic]). Where the changeling is con- 
cerned, the illusory appearance of the corpse is 
buried, but the real woman appears to her husband 
in dreams, or is seen nursing her children. She 
gives directions regarding her recovery, sometimes 
involving her rescuer’s visit to fairyland. These 
directions are not always carried out, in which case 
the woman remains a prisoner there. Where she 
is recovered from the fairy realm, the stories bear 
a close resemblance to those of the rescue of the 
dead wife from the other world, showing, as in 
other cases, that in popular fancy there is little 
real distinction between the two regions (see Scott, 
p: 222; Hartland, p. 130 f. ; Lang, ‘The Dead 
Vife, Murrays Magazine, 1887, p. 491; Mac- 
Culloch, CF, p. 43). Such tales are mainly of 
Scottish and Irish provenance; but they also occur 
in Scandinavia, and sometimes the ‘appearance’ 
of the woman remains in life. The object of the 
theft was that the woman might act as nurse to 
her captor’s child, or, in the case of a girl, as his 
wife or housekeeper. The Irish versions relate 
that the victim was first struck with a ‘fairy 
stroke,’ and apparently fell ill and died (Curtin, 
pp- 60, 66}; this was also a current belief in the 
. Highlands (Campbell, Superstitions, p. 27). 
Cattle were also liahle to be ‘changed.’ A cow waa atolen 


and some substitute left in its place—an alder stock, an old elf, 
ete., witb the appearance of the cow (Campbell, p. 32f. ; Curtin, 
25). 


Similarly, when a witch atole a child, the parents were 
hindered hy spells from seeing its disappearance; and when a 
witch went to the Sabbat, she left a log in her place by ber 
busband’a aide in bed (Reuss, p. 39; Grimm, p. 1072). 

7. Origin of the changeling belief.—(a) There 
is no doubt that this belief must be ultimately 
connected with the primitive and savage idea, sur- 
viving in higher stages, that infants are peculiar] 
liable to the attack of spirits, demons, etc., with 
whom they are sometimes associated in nature 
before name-giving and purificatory rites take 
place (§ 2). The ritual precautions taken to avoid 
such attacks often bear a close resemblance to the 
European methods of keeping off fairies ; while, 
just as baptism was an efficacious remedy against 
fairies, so the rites referred to had a similar eflieaey 
against spirits (see BAPTISM [Ethnic], §13). Some 
examples of the savage and general idea of infants 
being in danger of spirits have been given (§ 4). 
Among the Veddas, with whom the arrow has a 
sacred significance, two arrows are placed before 
a sleeping child to guard it when its parents have 
to leave it for some time (L’ Anthropologie, v. [1894] 
243). The Torres Straits Islanders believe in a 
female spirit who steals and eats children, besides 
getting rid of wives and personifying them (JAI 
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xix. [1890] 323). In Amboina a spirit called 
Pontianak steals away infants (Riedel, De sluik- 
en kroesharige rassen tusschen Selebes en Papua, 
The Hague, 1886, p 58). The Abors of Assam 
think that the wood-spirits kidnap their children 
(Dalton, Ethnol. of Bengal, Calcutta, 1872, p. 25). 
Among the Kalmuks, who believe in spirits danger- 
ous to mother and child, the father runs out with 
a cudgel at a birth, to fight them (Ploss, i. 112). 
(For other savage instances, see Macdonald, Afri- 
cana, 1882, i. 114, 224; Hahn, Tsuni-Goam, 1881, 

.77; Powell, Wanderings in a wild Country [New 

ritain], 1883, p. 207.) Similar beliefs were current 
among the Parsis, who employed elaborate rites to 
keep the spirits and other obnoxious beings at a 
distance (West, SBE v. 316, 343, xxiv. 277). The 
Romans held that the woodland god Silvanus was 
dangerous to mother and child, who were protected 
by men striking the threshold with axe and pestle, 
and sweeping it with a brush (Augustine, de Civ. 
Dei, vi. 9), while the Greeks believed that children 
who died young had been carried off by the nymphs 
(Decharme, Myth. de la Grèce antique, Paris, 1879, 
p. 332). 7 ; 

Innumerable examples of this universal belief 
might be given, while no incident is commoner in 
Märchen from all countries than that of children 
carried off by ogres, giants, or other beings. If, 
as can scarcely be doubted, such a belief was 
enrrent among the ancestors of the various Euro- 
pean folk who hold the fairy creed, it was inevit- 
able that, when fairies, dwarfs, etc., came to be 
believed in, similar practices should have been 
ascribed to them, especially as they were in many 
eases natnre-spirits in origin. This is seen by the 
fact that the changeling superstition is a fluid one, 
and is, as shown above, ascribed equally to fairies, 
witches, the devil, nature-spirits, and occasionally 
ghosts. Indeed, all the actions ascribed to 
fairies are also assigned in folk-belief to witches 
and spirits of all kinds. All alike are in turn de- 
rived from a much earlier range of circumstances, 
in which vague spirits were the prominent actors 
(see FAIRY). In this connexion it is important to 
observe that, among peoples with whom the belief 
is found that spirits, ete., are harmful to children, 
the actual changeling superstition occasionally 
exists, probably apart from any influence exerted 
by European changeling stories. 

Many Yoruba tales resemble our changeling helief, thongk 
here the child is possessed hy a spirit which makes it assume the 
form of a growing boy and devour quantities of food. The dis- 
covery is made by secretly watching the child. Another class 
ol spirits enter a child and eat all its food till it becomes cmaci- 
ated and dies. In the former case beating the child drives the 
spirit out; in the latter, an offering is made to it, and iron rings, 
etc., are hung ahout the child's body to keep the spirit away ; 
but it this is not successful, incisions are made in the body, and 
pepper or spices put ia them (Ellis, Yoruba-speaking Peoples, 
1894, pp. 120, 111). Among the Shoshones the mountains of 
Montans are believed to be peopled hy little imps called ninum- 
bees, who eat unguarded infants, leaving, instead, one of their 
own baneful race. Should the mother auckle it, it devours her 
breast and escapes, while she diea soon after, and, if not 
watched, is eaten up hy her nursling (NR iii. 157). A race ot 
cannibal spirits, living under rivers and feeding on human flesh, 
especially that of children, was feared by the Cherokees. These 
spirits came unseen to a house just after dayhreak, and if any 
one was found asleep, they shot him with inviaible arrowa and 
carried his hody away, leaving in its place a ahade or inıage of 
the victim, which awoke and acted as he did in life. This image 
had no life in it, and withered away in seven days, when the 
people bnried it, imagining it to be the body of the real child or 
man (RBEW xix. (1900] pt. i. 349). The belief also exists ina 
curious form in China. If a child's son] leaves its body in sleep, 
a demon sonl may take its place, endangering the mother when 
she suckles the child. To avert this demon invasion, the ashes 
ol hanana skin, mixed with water, are painted in the ahape of a 
cross ou the child's forehead. Tha demon cannot recognize the 
body thus disgnised, and flies off, affording an opportunity for 
the true aoul to approach. But, to facilitate its entrance, the 
mark must he washed off, else the soul will not recognize its 
body, and death will follow (FLJ v. [1887) 225). Bedawt women 
with an emaciated child take it to a grave, and, laying it thereon, 
say: ‘Oh, you inhabitants of the grave, come and take your aon, 
and give me back my son!’ The child is then lett there for 


some time, and the rite is repeated for several days (FL xv 
(1904) 348). Here the ghosts are supposed to have exchanged 
the child. (Laying the changeling in a grave was adopted in 
the W. Highlanda as a meana of getting rid of it [Martin, 
Western Isles, p: 118].) In Armenia, shears are placed under 
the pillow st a birth, to keep off the spirit called Al, who tears 
out the woman's liver, or changes and ateals her child (FZ xv. 
445). Similar changeling atories are told of visaps and devs in 
old Armenian and Persian myth and romance (see ARMENIA 
[Zoroastrian], § ii. 3 ; Keightley, p. 17; Ploss, i. 118). In modern 
Greece the nereids, female spirits ot Nature, steal and replace 
a human child by one of their own fractions offspring (Abbott, 
Macedonian Folklore, Cambridge, 1903, p. 125); and elsewhera 
in Europe, where nature-apirits take the place of fairies, the 
changeling superstition is also connected with them; e.g. in 
Hungary (the water man or womaa), in Moravia (the wild 
woman), in Bohemia (the wood woman), in Lithuania (the 
laume), etc. (Ploss, i. 112-113). Thus the changeling belief, con- 
nected as it is with nature-apirits, demons, ete., may well have 
exiated helore it was connected with fairies. 

(6) Why should children be so liable to the attack 
of spirits, fairies, and other beings? Their own 
and their mother’s helplessness no doubt made 
them easy victims of the beings mysteriously 
surrounding men, ever on the watch for a favour- 
able opportunity of doing them an injury. Again, 
the child, being in close contact with the mother, 
shared with her in the ‘uncleanness,’ the tabn 
state, into which the sexual crisis of childbirth 
brought her, and which made her ‘dangerous.’ 
This, being an unnatural state, may have been 
thought to bring her and her child into closer 
relation with non-natural beings, and therefore to 
render them more liable to their attacks (we have 
seen that the unpurified, unnamed, unbaptized 
child has a demoniac or pagan character). Hence 
the various DR ceremonies which she and 
the child had to undergo at once removed the tabu 
state and rid them of the danger of such attacks, 

(c) This, however, does not tully explain why the 
belief in a changeling should have arisen. ence 
we must allow much to the play of human fancy 
and imagination, prompted by the living belief in 
such terrors from outside evil influences of all 
kinds. Where it was believed that spirits, etc., 
actually stole children or did them harm, it would 
be an easy step for the parents to imagine that 
their child had actually been exchanged for the 
offspring of the supernatural thieves, especially 
where a child was emaciated or deformed, or did 
not thrive, or was especially fractious, gluttonous, 
or the like. Emaciation and fractiousness, as in 
the Bedawi and Greek instances cited above, are 
specially regarded as proofs of the exchange. 
Again, where a child bore a real or fanciful re- 
semblance to the appearance popularly ascribed to 
any supernatural being, it would be easy to suppose 
that he actually was such a being. A hydro- 
cephalous child might well be regarded as a dwarf 
changeling, dwarfs being supposed to have enormous 
heads; or, as Ploss suggests (i. 117, 119), a child 
with symptoms of cretinism would easily be looked 
upon asa changeling, the traditional form of which 
resembles that of a cretinous child. Reputed 
changelings, observed by Luther and by people in 
much more modern times, always have an un- 
natural appearance, which is due to disease or to 
physical abnormality. The belief once formed, 
many fanciful ideas, such as the changeling super- 
stition everywhere shows, would arise and become 
part and parcel of it. 


Nott (Voyage of Bran, ii. [1897] 2307.) seeks to explain the 
origin of the helief in Ireland as (1) the form which the memory 
of the sacrifice of children (‘ one-third ol their healthy offspring’) 
took when such sacrifices had ceased under Christianity. Tha 
children had been carried off by the powers of life, viz. the 
fairiea. Or (2), since sacrificial victims must be young, healthy, 
and vigorous, probably the sickly and ailing wonld he rejected. 
In folk-memory this was translated into the statement that the 
fairies had carried off the healthy and left in exchange the sickly. 
Though thia may acconnt in part for the Iriah changeling helief 
(in Ireland the old gods were thonght to have hecome a kind of 
fairies [see CELTS, § v.)), it does not explain the beliet as it is tound 
elsewhere, aince in general it is connected with the universal 
idea that infants are in danger from spirits, demons, etc. 
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(d) Nor can we omit from a consideration of the 
changeling belief the possibility of its containing 
an element of actual fact, which did not originate, 
but served to strengthen, the superstition. When 
the territory of an Dee people was invaded 
by a conquering race, before the two finally came 
to terms, the former may have lived in seclusion, 
venturing forth by stealth to harry and raid 
their conquerors. Women and children would fall 
victims to them and would be stolen away ; nor is 
it altogether impossible that, when a child was 
taken, a deformed or weakly child of the aborigines 
would be left in its place, perhaps with a view to 
its being benefited by the care of members of the 
superiorrace. Many of the fairy and dwarf legends 
of northern Europe are eminently suggestive of 
actual fact, and in this sense fairies may once have 
been a real race, hostile to and tricking the invad- 
ing folk. Thus existing belief in spirits or other 
beings with traits akin to those of fairies would be 
merged in the later traditions of this actual race. 
This is not to say that the fairy belief originated 
wholly in traditions of an actual people, for it is 
much more complex than that (see Fairy). Some 
have seen in such traditions reminiscences of 
an actual pygmy race in Europe (Ploss, i. 111; 
MacRitchie, Testimony of Tradition, 1890; cf. 
Lang, Introd. to Kirk’s Seeret Commonwealth, 1893, 
xx-xxv); nor is this altogether impossible, since 
certain archeological remains suggest it. In any 
case such traditions based on actual occurrences 
may have been handed down from the time of the 
conflict of Neolithic with Paleolithic men, and of 
men of the Bronze with those of the Neolithic age. 
Contrariwise, existing beliefs about supernatural 
beings would easily be alleged of any aboriginal 
secluded folk whose name, handed down to later 
generations, became more and more mysterious. 

H. H. Johnston (Uganda Protectorate, 1902, ii. 613 ff.) has 
cited some facts which lend support to this theory. He shows 
that the pygmy races of the Congo region, with gnome-like 
appearance and tricky character, have some of the traits of the 
European dwarfs and fairies, and adds: ‘It is sometimes related 
that when the Negro mother awoke in the morning, her bonny, 
big, black child had disappeared, and its place had heen taken 
by a frail, yellow, wrinkled Pygmy infant, the changeling of our 
stories’ (op, cit. 516). 

See also BIRTH (Introduction) and FAIRY. 


L’TERATURE.— Grimm, Teutonic Mythology, London, 1882, ch. 
17; E. S, Hartland, Seience of Fairy Tales, London, 1891, ch. 
5; H. Ploss, Das Kind in Brauck und Sitte der Völker, 
Leipzig, 1884, i 110ff. Sea also most collections of European 
Märchen. J. A. MACCULLOCH. 


CHANNING.— See UNITARIANISM. 
CHANT.— See Music. 


CHAOS.— ‘Chaos’ comes from the same root as 
xdoxw—the ‘yawning’ space. According to Hesiod 
(Theog. 116), it was before all things and consisted of 
mist and darkness. From it were begotten Erebos 
and Night (see Gomperz, Griech. Denker, 1896, i. 
32-80, 417, 430f.), as well as Love (Erés) or Desire 
(Plate, Symp. 178B). The Stoics, deriving the 
word from xéw, explained Chaos as the elemental 
water (schol. on Apoll. Rhod. i. 498), while in the 
Roman age it became the primeval matter out of 
which the universe has been constructed (Ovid, 
Met. i. 7f., Ars amor. ii. 470 ff. ; see Lactantius, 
de Div. Instit. i. 5). The Orphic cosmology made 
Æther and Chaos the offspring of Chronos, or Time, 
and so, along with Necessity, the second principle 
in the universe (Damascius, de Prim. Prineip. 
p. 380 ff.). In the Greek poets the word is some- 
times used of the atmosphere; Latin writers 
identify it with the under world. 

Hesiod’s conception of Chaos and of creation as 
a generative process points to the east. Though 
our knowledge of Pheenician cosmology is derived 
from late writers, whose accounts of it have been 
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largely coloured by the speculations of Greek philo- 


sophy, the cosmology itself is based apon old 
materials, and in its main outlines probably goes 
back to an early period. Chaos appears in it as 
the elementary puneiply whose union with Spirit 
(mveöna) produced Desire (7400s). Desire, in its turn, 
combined with Chaos and Spirit to generate Möt, 
which, according to Philo Bybtins (Euseb. Prep. 
Evangel. i. 10), was explained to be ‘mud’ by some, 
and ‘the Due ano of a watery mixture’ by 
others, and is usually connected etymologically 
with md, “water.” From Möt proceeded the egg 
which contained all the germs of the universe, 
including the heavenly bodies; this broke in half, 
and out of the two halves the earth and heaven 
were formed. Life originated in the thunderstorms 
that were produced by the heat of the air. In this 
system Chaos seems to correspond exactly with the 

haos of Hesiod, which consisted of mist and dark- 
ness, M6t being rather the Chaos of Ovid. In 
Gn 1!-2 the place of Chaos and other abstract 
principles is taken by a personal God who created 
the heaven and earth. The conception of Chaos, 
however, is stil] left, but it becomes the condition 
in which the earth was created by the Deity to- 
gether with the darkness which was spread over 
the face of the pre-existent deep. The Phoenician 
idea, however, of the union of Chaos with Spirit is 
retained in the statement that along with the 
darkness the Spirit of God also brooded over the 
deep, though instead of the abstract wveüpa we 
have ‘the Spirit of God.’ 

The Phenician and Hebrew cosmologies are 
ultimately traceable to Babylonia, but, while the 
Pheenician cosmology rejects the polytheism of the 
Babylonian system, and develops the materialistic 
side of it, the writer of Genesis 1 rejects both the 
polytheism and the materialism of the Babylonian 
original, and admits the agency only of the one 
Creator. Inthe Babylonian Epic of the Creation 
the two primary principles are the Deep (Apsu), 
‘the primeval one,’ and ‘the Flood’ or Chavs 
(Mummu) of Tiamat, the dragon of the unformed 
and anarchic ocean, from whom were afterwards 
derived ‘the waters above the firmament,’ where in 
the present orderly universe they are safely kept 
under lock and key. In the account of the Baby- 
lonian cosmogony given by Damascius, Möymıs, 
i.e. Mummu, is made the son of ApSu and Tiamät 
rather than Tiamät herself under another aspect. 
Haupt is probably right in explaining Mummu as 
Mu-mu, ‘the waters’; the views of Jensen (that 
the name means ‘frame’ or ‘art’) and of Delitzsch 
(that it signifies ‘turmoil ’) are untenable. In any 
case, as Gunkel and Zimmern have pointed out 
(Schöpfung und Chaos, p 401), Mummu represents 
the origin of things, and the ideograph denoting it 
proves that it has the primary signification of 
‘flood.’ This is in accordance with the fact that 
the official cosmology of Babylonia originated at 
Eridn on the shores of the Persian Gulf, and taught 
that the earth had grown out of the water, which 
was consequently the origin of the universe. But 
the water could be envisaged under two aspects, 
either as the law-obeying element which provided 
Babylonia with its annua) flood, and over whose 
surface trade and culture had been carried in boats 
to Eridu, or as the anarchic element which had 
brought about the great deluge, and from the 
midst of which storms and whirlwinds descended 
upon mankind. In the Epic of the Creation the 
creation of the world is ascribed to the union of 
the two forms of the watery element; amongst a 
people, however, who believed that order was im- 
posed on disorder and law on anarchy, the prim- 
ordial principle would necessarily have been the 
watery chaos rather than the deep, which was sub- 
ject tolaw. Cf.artt. COSMOGONY AND COSMOLOGY. 


